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N: > f These are the scenes which hallow night— | Sea . . 
ORIGINAL POETRY . my at who would sichd thew for the dey THE WORLD OF DREAMS. 
pigeon That pours a pure and peerless light The world of dreapis—the world of dreams ' 
TO S. J. i Where lands are green and sea-waves play ’ | Where the glorious visions play ! 
Ir heaven to one of mortal kind did e’er its nature give, ! Arousin from their cradled rest t a ee mappice 20.00} ow ane odes 
Or bade within 4 human heart its own meek spirit live | Childhood and youth, with lisping words And holier bowers and brighter beams 
If e’er to earthly heart was given its biest tranquillity, j And waking gladneas in the breast Phan the world we walk by day 
Surely these gifts, thou gentle girl, have been bestowed ou thee | By the rich melody of birds The world of dreams—the world of dreams ' 
Bor oak cera ht cso geen which oll rearemssieesare et, |! Thou hast a radiant amie, ch sun RA 4 
For thou art one who wouldst endure, howe'er severely tried, A glorious and uplifted brow ; A thousand bright creations come, 
With meek and patieat gentleness, thy lot, whate’er betude } The ray that streams my page upon, Lake armies called by the gathering drum, 
We love to gaze upon thy face, not for the beauty there, ! Is from thy blessed presence now ; Ere the first hot blood be shed 
The brow so richly shaded by thy clustering euburn hair, | And when the fever'd couch yields not The world of dreams—the world of dream 
Not for the mellowed radiance that fills thy xoft dark eyes, The rest which man had long’d to find 1 love the night’s fond aw 
Nor e’en the charm which in thy lip’s sweet smile and motion lies. | . “ ilg wl Way ; 
: - age np \} How are its restless hours forgot For she leads us on to that spirit land, 
But to behold the frequent blush flit swiftly o'er thy face, | In thee, Bethesda of the mind! Evenarp Where we may wander, band in hand 


The eye that droops beneath its lid in mild retiring grace, 
To listen to thy suft sweet voice whose slightest accents tell i} 
The kindness and the gentleness which in thy bosom «well. i! 
Tis these that bid thy presence charm, ‘tis these that give thee power || 
To soothe to rest the sense of pain, and speed the passing hoar ; | 
One look upon thy calm sweet face it needs but te impart i} 
Assurance of thy gentle miad, thy pure and sinless heart. | 


All earthly passions seem in thee so chastened und subdued, 

Methinks that no unquiet thought may in thy beart intrude 

An angel's nature is thine own, though shrouded now im clay— ij 
’h! take not thou an angel's wings and flee from us away. THyRZa 





SONG. 


Haste with the song thou hast murmured in childhood, 
Haste to the home of the flower and bee ; 

Phe first tints of morning gleam over the wildwood, 
Haste, for its breaking is waiting for thee. 


| 
Ihe fountain is dull, for thou hast not gazed on it, } 
The bower is sunless and lonely to see ; } 
Che bird of the matin is silent upon it, 
Haste, for their offering is waiting for thee. \) 


Come, for the morning light sleeps on the mountain 
The morning breath stirs not on blossom or tree ; 

rhe life spirit dreams on the breast of the fountain. 
Come, their awak’ning is waiting for thee. 


«’ome with the spell of thy beauty upon thee, 
Come with the song thou hast warbled to me: 
t‘ome with the power thy brightness has won thee 


«ome, for the life-charm is waiting for thee. Hinba. i 





THE SUN. 
Chat T can yet feel gladdened by the sun."'— By 


Vhou of the free and radiant smile } 

Oft as thy kindling beams appear 
Fhe laughing eye is turned awhile 

To gaze upon thy proud career. 
Phere is no shadow on thy brow, 

Save when the envious clouds impart 
\ pall to thee and earth below, 

Like fears upon the human heart 


How many restless fancies play 
About thy path, thou golden sun! 
thou mad’st the grave of yesterday, ' 
With thee the swift fo-day begun ; 
(nd still from yon mysterious heaven 
Looks forth thy broad and restless ey 
Unelosed, until dull time is given 
lo thee, thou deep eternity ! 


Phe shadowy deeds of curtained night 
Here breathed through many a rich romance 
What time the moon-beam’s struggling light 
Play'd o'er the ocean’s vast expanse ; 
When clouds o’er some high castle's wall 
Pass'd slowly, like a funeral train ; 
And the red lightning’s coronal 
Wreathed the dark land and heaving main ! 


And bards, full oft, have offered up 

Their pure devotion to the moon 
When all the pearls in pleasure’s cup, 

And jov’s fresh buds were wasted soon ; 
And in the soft and tranquil night, 

When strains of heartfelt song have poured 
‘Yer dreams that faded on the sight 

And lett their glories unrestored ! 


\nd the rapt lover too hath knelt 
In blessedness that being brings, 

When hearts in early passion melt, 
And time hath beauty on his wings 

ile too hath blessed the night’s sweet ho i 
Phat witness'd his idolatry, 

When bending humbly to thy power, | 
Mysterious love! he worshipped thee ' 


THE HUNTER TO HIS LOVE. 


And wilt thou fly with me, sweet maid, 
Far trom the bustling scenes of men 

Where blooming honeysuckle’s shade 
Sleeps sweetly in the woodland glen 


’ 


We'll build our cot beside the rill, 
That ripples o’er some grotto’s edge 

Where the wild rose and harebells fill 
Each crevice in the mossy ledge 


Oft arm in arm we'll leave the glen, 

And climb the mountain high and hoa: 
To gaze upon the toils of men, 

And learn to love our cot the more 


And oft when noon’s effulgence throws 
A glory o'er the stilly air, 

We'll sit beneath the birchen boughs, 
And I will sing my chase-song there 


And when the day’s last beam has flowr 
And squirrels leave the nut-stored bur 
Our torch shall be the pine-tree’s cone, 
Our couch the marten’s downy fur I 


No fearful sound will harm our dream: 
When sleeping in the sylvan glade ; 
But softly murmuring mountain stream 

Shall be our ceaseless serenade 


The jay shall call me forth at morn, 
To hunt for thee the bounding deer 
And sweet shall sound the echoing hor 
Of thy returning mountaineer 


And he will bring thee flowers to grac: 
The ringlets of thine auburn hair 

Or flourish in the ashen vase, 
Attended by thy fostering care 


Wild fruits, that man’s best culture shame 
Free to the forest dwellers cast ; 

With choicest of the forest game, 
Shall form our evening's nch repast 


When thou from childhood’s haunts shal! roar 
I know the tear will gem thine eve ; 

Sut then this heart shall be thy home 
Where thou mayst store each rising sig! 


If thou the hunter's faith should prove, 
Thou wilt not grieve a parent's breast 
Nor sacrifice a brother's love, 
Nor harm a kindly sister's rest 


They sleep beneath yon cypress shack 
In dreamless beauty, side by side ; 
Then come, my loved, my orphan maid 
And reign the youthful hunter's bride! = Paoret 


SONNET. 
WRITTEN IN SUMME! 


On Susquehannah’s side.”"—Roll on in prick 
Thou classic stream, for not unknown to fan 
Art thou; the bard of hope hath sung thy name 

In numbers flowing as thy silver tide 
So peacefully thou glidest on thy way, 
Murmuring thy songs of pleasant harmony 
That« omy sullen hills their frowns cast b 
And smile to see thy frolic waters play 
\h! gentle stream, apt emblem thou of life ! 
Our bark may float as gracefully at rest, 
As yonder shallop on thy Waveless breast- 
Yet both shall know the hour with tempests rife 
Thou pay’st the mighty ocean tribute, we 
Are rushing on to mingle with a mightier sca! M! 


With those who are far away 


The world of dreams—the world of dreams ! 
Few sorrows can enter there ; 

There's food in its bowers, there's health on its tu 

There's music and wine in its sparkling mils, 
And gladness tn its air 


The world of dreams—the world of dream 
When up the morning springs 

It dies like the bird on the winter's plains, 

But the golden plumage-hue remains 
Unshadowed upon its wings. 


Thus, world of dreams—sweet world of drean 
Thy glory liveth on; 
And oft mid the toilsome noontide hours 
Pil fancy I walk thy fairy bowers 
So linger my love and my thoughts upon 
Thy memory’s light, though thou art gone. Atri 





DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


dmir Khan, and other Poems: the remaine of Miss Lucret 
Varia Davidson, who died at Plattsburgh, New- Yors 
August 27, 1825, aged sirteen years and eleren month 
With a Biographical Sketch. By Samuel F. B. Morse 
A.M. New-York: I8v9 
Miss Leueretia Mania Davipson was born Septeml« 
27, LSOS, at Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain. She was the se 
cond daughter of Doctor Oliver Davidson and Margaret hi 
wite. Her parents were in straightened circumstances, and 
it was necessary, from an early age, that much of her time 
should be devoted to domestic employments ; for these she 
had no inclination, but she performed them with that alacrity 
which always accompanies good will; and, when her woth 
was done, retired to enjoy those intellectual and imaginative 
pursuits in which her whole heart was engaged. This pre 
dilection for studious retirement she ts said to have manifest 
ed at the early age of four years. Reports and even recolle: 
tions of this kind are to be received, the one with some di 
trust, the other with some allowance; but when that allow 
ince is made, the genius of this child still appears to have 
Instead of 
playing with her school-mates, she generally got to some 
secluded place, with her little books, and with pen, ink 


heen as precocious as it Was extraordinary 


and paper; and the consumption which she made of pape 
was such as to excite the curiosity of her parents, from whon 
she kept secret the use to which she applied it. If any one 
came upon her retirement, she would conceal or hastily dt 
stroy what she was employed upon; and, instead of satisfy 
ing the inquiries of her father and mother, replied to they 
only by tears. ‘The mother, at length, when searching for 
something in a dark and unfrequented closet, found a con 
siderable number of little books, made of this writing-paper 
ind filled with rude drawings, and with strange and appa 

rently illegible characters, which, however, were at once seen 
to be the child’s work. Upon closer examination, the charac 

ter’s were found to consist of the printed alphabet; some ot 
the letters being formed back wards, some sideways, and there 
being no spaces between the word These writings were 
Jecyphered not without with difficulty ; and it then appeared 
that they consisted of regular verses, generally in explanation 
of a rude drawing, sketched on the opposite page. When she 
found that her treasures had been discovered, she was greatly 


| distressed, and could not be pacified till they were restored 


and as soon as they were in her possession, she took the first 
opportunity of secretly burning them For it had not been 
fear of discouragement or prohibition from her parents tha’ 
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she had concealed her childish compositions; but because || were pursuing in her education, and advised that she should | 


there is a sensitiveness in true genius, which shrinks at) 
first, as if instinctively, from exposure Where there is no 
indication of this intellectual modesty, there ts but too muct 
reason for apprehending that the moral sense to which it is 
akin, is wanting also, 

These books having thus been destroyed, the earliest re- 
manung specimen of her verse ts an ¢ pitaph, COMposet din 
her ninth year. upon an untledged robin, killed im the at 
tempt at rearing it. The editor has not thought proper to 
insert it: such things are invaluable, as relies, to those who 
knew and loved the departed; but, from pubhe curtosity, it 

: always better that they should be withheld. When she 
was eleven years of age, her father took her to see the deco- 
rations of a roorm, in which Washington's birth-day was to 
be celebrated. Neither the novelty nor the gaicty of what 
she saw attracted her attention; she thought of Washing- 
ton alone, whose life she had read, and for whom she enter- 
tained the proper feelings of an American ; and as soon as 
she returned home, she took paper, sketched a funeral urn, 
and wrote wuder it a few stanzas, which were shown to her 
friends. Common as the talent of versifying ts, any early 
manifestation of it will always be regarded as ¢ xtraordinary 


by those who possess it not themselves; and these verses, 
though not otherwise remarkable, were deemed se surpris- 
ing for a child of her age, that an aunt of hers could not be- 
lieve they were original, and hinted that they might have 
been copi d. The elild wept at this suspicion, as if her 
heart would break; but as soon as she recovered from that 
tit of indignant grief, she indited a remonstrance to her 
aunt, in verse, which put an end to such incredulity. 

Proud as her parents were of so hopeful a child, they 
never attempted to impede her in’ her endeavours to nn- 
prove herself; and all the time that could be spared from 
her indispensable domestic avocations was given to reading. 
We are told that before she was twelve years of age, she 
had read most of the standard English poets—a vague 
term, excluding, no doubt, much that is of real worth, and 
including more that is worth little or nothing, and yet im- 
ylying a wholesome course of reading for such a mind. 
Much history she had also read, both sacred and profane 
“the whole of Shakspeare’s, Kotzbue’s, and Goldsmith's 
dramatic works,” (oddly consorted names,) “and many of 
the popular novels and romances of the day ;” of the latter, 
she threw aside at once those which at first sight appeared 


” 


as worthless. As for what is called “directing the taste 
of youthful genius, this ts so much more likely, (we had al- 
most said so sure) to be injurious rather than useful, that 
in a ease like this it is fortunate when an ardent mind ts 
left to itself, and aliowed, like the bee, to suck honey from 
weeds and flowers imdiseruminately. The vigorous mind, 
like the healthy stomach, can digest and assimilate coars 

food. The girl is said to have observed every thing ; “ tke 

quently she had been known to watch the storm, and z 
retiring clouds, and the rainbow, and the setting sun, for 
hours.” 

An English reader is not prepared to hear of distress 
arising from straitened circumstances in Ameriwea—that land 
of promuse, Where there ts reon enough for all, and employ- 
ment for every body. Vet even in that new country, man, 
i appears, is born not only to those alls which tlesh is heir 
to, but to those which are entailed upon him by the institu. 
tions of society, Lueretia’s mother was contined by ilness 
toher room and bed for many months; and this eluld, then 
ibout twelve years old, mstead of profiting under her mo- 
ther’s care, had in a certam degree to supply her place in 
ler business of the family, and to attend, whieh she did du- 
tifully and devotedly, to her sick bed. At this time, a gen- 
ileman, who had heard much of her verses, and expressed a 
wish to see some of them, was so much gratified on perus- 
ing them, that he sent her a complunentary note, enclosing 
a twenty dollar bank bul. The girl's first joyful thought 
was, that she had now the means, which she had so eften 
longed for, of increasing her little stock ef books; but, 
looking towards the sick bed, tears came into her eyes, and 
she mstantly put the bill into her father’s hands, saying, 
‘Take it, father ; 
can de without the books, 

To relate this anecdote as an extraordinary imstance of 


it will buy many coutorts for mother; | 


” 


daty or sensibility, would be as unfitting as to leave it un- 
told. Ifthere had been no such outward manifestation, the 
imward grace must have been wanting; but it m uy well be 
conceived how these parents must have doated upon such 


a child, whose person, moreover, was as beautiful as her 


disposition and her und. Yet there were friends, as they! 


ire called, who remonstrated with tl em on the course thes 


To 


be deprived of books, pen, ink, and paper, and rigorously 
confined to domestic concerns. Her parents loved her 
both too wisely and too well to be guided by such counsel- 
lors, and they anxiously kept the advice secret from Lucre- 
tis, lest it should wound her feelings—perhaps, also, lest it 
should give her, as it properly might, a rooted dislike to 
these misjudging and unfeeling persons. But she discovered 
it by aceident, and its effect upon her was such as could 
little have been foreseen; instead of exciting resentment, 
it produced acquiescence in the prudential reasons which 
had been urged, and a persevering effort of self-denial, the 
greatest which could be made. Without declaring any such 
intention, she gave up her pen and ink, and applied herse't 


exclusively to household business for several months, til 
her body as well as her spirits failed. She became ema-| 


ciated, her countenance bore marks of deep dejection, and 
often, while actively employed in domestic duties, she 
could neither restrain nor conceal her tears. The mother 
seems to have been slower in perceiving this than she would 
have been had it not been for her own state of confinement ; 
she noticed it at length, and said, “ Lueretia, it is a long 
time since you have written any thing.” The girl then 
burst mto tears, and replied, “*O mother, I have given that 


“But why?” said her mother. After much 


up long ago.” 


emotion, she answered, “‘ITam convinced from what my 
trends have said, and from what I see, that I have done 
wrong in pursuing the course [have. f well know the cir- 
cumstances of the tamily are such that it requires the unit- 
ed efforts of every member to sustain it; and since my el- 
dest sister is now gone, it becomes my duty to do every 


thing in my power to lighten the cares of my parents.” On} 
this oceasion, Mrs. Davidson acted with equal discretion 


and tenderness; she advised her to take a middle course, 
neither to forsake her favourite pursuits, nor to devote her- 
self to them, but use them in that wholesome alternation 
with the every-day business of the world, which is alike 
salutary for the body and the mind. “She, therefore, 
occasionally resumed her pen, and seemed, comparatively, 
happy.” 

Let no parent wish tor a child ot precocious genius, nor 
rejoice over such a one without fear and trembling! Great 
endowments, whether of nature or of fortune, bring with 
them their full proportion of temptations and dangers ; and, 
perhaps, in the endowments of nature the danger is greater, 
because there is most at stake. In most cases it seems as 
if the seeds of moral and intellectual excellence were not 
designed to bring forth fruits on earth, but that they are 


yrought into existence and developed here only for trans- 
plantation to a world where there shall be nothing to cor- 
rupt or hurt them, nothing to impede their growth in good- 
ness, and their progress towards perfection. This is a con 
sideration which may prepare the parent's heart, or console 
t. Such a plant was Lucretia Davidson. Under the most 


tavourable cireumstances, and with the most judicious eul- 
ture; it seems hardly possible that she could have been 
reared ; anintellectual fever seems to have gathered strength 
with her growth, and all things tended unhappily to feed 
rather than to allay it; privations and difficulties on the 
one hand, indulgenee and excitement on the other: an in 
dulgence not to be censured, and if yet to be blamed, ex 
eusable, because it was the only indulgence that could be 
shown her; and an excitement less the effeet of misjndging 
kindness, than of causes over which prudence could have 
w control If there had been some who would have de- 
barred her from all mtelleetual pursuits, and have brought 
down her spirit, her hopes and aspirations, to the low level 
of her condition in lite, there were (and could not but be) 
others who wondered at her as a prodigy, and took pleasure in 
encouraging her to the exertion and display of her gift of 
verse. How this operated may be seen in some lines, not 
otherwise worthy of preservation than tor the purpose of 
showing how the promises of reward affect a mind like 
hers, They were written in her thirteenth year. 


Whene’er the muse pleases te grace my du 

At the sight of reward she thes off in a rage 
vers, threats, and entreaties frequently try 

jut she leaves me to scribble, to fret, and to sigh 

¢ torments me each moment, and bids me go wr 
{ when | obey her she laughs at the sight 

he rvhme will net pngle, the verse has no sense, 


\ 
! 
\ 
i 
Nod agaist all her insults | have ne defence 
1 
I 
= 
N 


ivise all mv frends whe w 


hime te writ 
eug 





keep their rewards a 
at yeslous Miss Muse 


gitts from mv sg 


won't be wounded in pric 
Lhave taken my ride 


Let not the hasty reader conclude from these rhymes that 
Lucretia was only what any child of early cleverness might 


be made, of foreng an injudicious admuratio In our own 


| language, except in the cases of Chatterton and Kirke 
White, we can call to mind no instance of so early, so ar 
dent. and so fata! a pursuit of intellectual advancement. 

“She composed with great rapidity ; as fast as persons 
usually copy. There are several instances of different sub- 
jects, and containing three or four stanzas each, written on 
the same dav. Her thoughts flowed so rapidly, that she 
often expressed the wish that she had two pair of hands, 
that she might employ them to transcnbe. When ‘in the 
vein,’ she would write standing, and be wholly abstracted 
from the company present and their conversation, But if 
composing a piece of some length, she wished to be entirely 
alone ; she shut herself into her room, darkened the win- 
dows, and in summer placed her wolian harp in the win 
dow ;” thus, by artificial excitement, feeding the fire that 
consumed her. “In those pieces on which she bestowed 
more than ordinary pains, she was very secret; and if thes 
were, by any accident, discovered in their unfinished state 
she seldom completed them, and often destroyed them. Sh« 
cured little for any of her works after they were completed 
some, indeed, she preserved with care for future correction , 
but a great portion she destroyed ; very many that are pre 
served, were rescued from the flames by her mother. Ofa 
complete poem in five cantos, called ‘ Rodri,’ and composed 
when she was thirteen years of age, a single canto, and part 
of another, are all that are saved from a destruction which 
she supposed had obliterated every vestige of it. 

“She was often in danger, when walking, from carriages 
&e. in consequence of her absence of mind. When en 
gaged in a poem of some length, she has often forgotten 
her meals. A single incident, illustrating this trait in he: 

character, is worth relating. She went out arly one morn 
ing to visit a neighbour, promising to be at home to dinner. 
The neighbour being absent, she requested to be shown into 
the library. There she became so absorbed in her book, 
standing, with her bonnet unremoved, that the darkness ot 
the coming night first reminded her that she had forgotten 
her meals, and expended the entire day in reading.” | 

She was peculiarly sensitive to music; there was one 
song (it was Moore’s farewell to his harp) to which she 
“took a special fancy ;” she wished to hear it only at twi 
light—thus, with that same perilous love of excitement 
which made her place the wind harp in the window when 
she was composing, seeking to increase the effect which 
the song produced upon a nervous system, already diseased- 
ly susceptible; for it is said, that whenever she heard th 


, 


song, she became cold, pale, and almost fainting; yet ; 
was her favourite of all songs, and gave occasion to ¢ 
verses, addressed, in her fifteenth year, to her sister 
* When evening spreads her shades arcund 
\nd darkness fills the arch of heaven 
When not a murmur, not a sound, 
lo fancy’s sportive ear 18 given ; 





When the broad orb of heaven is brig 
And looks around with golden eye 
When nature, softened by her light, 


Seems calmly solemnly to lie 
Then, when our thoughts are raised alx 
This world, and all this world can gi 
Oh, sister: sing the song | love 
\nd tears of gratitude receive. 


he song, which thrills my bosom's 


An’, howermng, trembles half afraid 
once more 


rial eur Was m 





acrilege te sing 











s* notes au glare of dav 
= borne by ar is’ purest wing, 
\nd watted by their breath away 
When, sleeping in my grass-grown bee 
Shou u sti nger here 
Wir tb thneel t le my head, 
Am sing the song I love ™ 





The extreme sensitiveness of her frame might hia 
sioned sufficient apprehension for the probable cons 
quence, even if tt had not been dangerously exeited bot 
by her own habits, and the attention of which she was t); 
conscious as well as constant object. She complains t! 














in her fifteenth year, of frequent and violent head-ache- 

Head 

Thou tie 

Beneat 

I hate ' 

| a the 

The 

And deve 

Ow 

Wouldst thou the er bless each aching | 

Amd t merva make rain her 

Blessings might then be taught to rise ” 

And wisdem spring trom every throbbing 

Rut alwavs the reverse to me, unkind, 

Folly for « thee close behind 

And, frot ing brow, her cap and | 

For ever jingle wisdom’s funeral knell 

Her desire of knowledge increased a: Trew 




















<a ow. 
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capable of appreciating its worth; and she appreciated 
much beyond its real worth the advantages which girls de- 
rive from the ordinary course of female education. “ Oh!” 
she said one day to her mother, “that I only possessed 
half the means for improvement which I sec others slight 
ing! I should be the happiest of the happy.” A youth 
whom nature has endowed with diligeace and a studious 
disposition has, indeed, too much reason to regret the want 
of that classical education which is wasted upon the far 
greater number of those on whom it is beatowed; but, for 
a girl who displays a promise of genius, like Lucretia, and 
who has at hand the bible and the best poeis in her own 
language, no other assistance can be needed in her progress 
than a supply of such books as may store her mind with 
knowledge. Lucretia’s desire of knowledge was a passion 
which possessed her like a disease. “1 am now sixteen 
years old,” she said, “and what do I know! Nothing! 
nothing compared with what I have yet to learn. Time is 
rapidly passing by: that time usually allotted to the im- 
provement of youth; and how dark are my prospects in 
regard to the favourite wish of my heart!” At another 
time she said—“* How much there ts yet to learn!—If I 
could only grasp it once !” 

In October, 1824, when she had just entered upon her 
seventeenth year, a gentleman, then on a visit at Platts- 
burgh, saw some of her verses—was made acquainted with 
her ardent desire for education, and with the circumstances 
in which she was placed ; and he immediately resolved to 
afford her every advantage which the best schools in the 
country could furnish. This gentieman has probably chosen 
to have his name withheld, being more willing to act be- 
nevolently than to have his good deeds blazoned ; and yet, 
stranger as he needs must be, there are many English rea 
ders to whom it would have been gratitving, could they 
have given to such a person “a local habitation and a 
name.” When Lucretia was made acquainted with his in- 
tention, the joy was almost greater than she could bear. As 
400n as preparations could be made, she left home, and was 
placed at the “Troy Female Seminary,” 
struction of Mrs. Willard. There she had all the advan- 
tages for which she had hungered and thirsted ; and, lik« 
ene who had long hungered and thirsted, she devoured 
them with fatal eagerness. Her application was incessant ; 
and its effects on her constitution, already somewhat debili- 
tated by previous disease, became apparent in increased 
Her letters at this time exhibit the 


under the in- 


nervous sensibility. 
two extremes of feoling in a marked degree. They abound 
nthe most gloomy speculations, bright hopes, and lively 
fancies, or despairing fears and gloomy forebodings. In 
one of herletters from this seminary, she writes thus to her 
mother :—‘ IT hope you will feel no uneasiness as to my 
health or happiness; for, save the thoughts of my dear 
mother and her lonely life, and the idea that my dear father 
= slaving himself, and wearing out his very lite, to earn a 
ubsistence for his family —save these thoughts (and I can 
issure you, mother, they come not seldom) 1 am happy. 
Oh! how often I think, if I could have but one half the 
means I now expend, and be at liberty to divide that halt 
vith mamma, how happy I should be !—cheer up, and keep 


’ 


sood courage.” In another, she says—‘*Oh! | am so hap- 


oy, so contented now, that every unusual movement startles 
ne. Tam constantly afraid that something will happen to 
mar it.” Again she says—“TI hope the expectations of my 
tnends will not be disappointed; but T am afraid you all 
I hope not, for Lam not capable 
but I fear I shall 
ot equal the hopes which you say are raised.” 


ealeulate upon. too much. 
fmuch. Tean study and be industrious ; 
The story 
of Kirke White should operate not more as an exampl 
than a warning; but the example is followed, and the warn 
ing is overlooked. Stunulants are administered to minds 
which are already in a state of feverish excitement. Hot- 
beds and glasses are used for plants which can only acquire 
strength m the shade , and they are drenehed with instruc- 
tion, Which ought to “drop as the rain and distil as the 
dew—as the small rain upon the tender herb, and as the 
hower upon the tender grass.” 

It is to be wished that Mr. Morse had inserted part of 
er letters in these Remains, and to bi hoped that he wil 
lo so ina future edition. During the vacation, in whict 
she returned home, she had a serious illness, which left her 
teeble and more sensitive than ever. On her recovery, she 
was placed at the school of Mies Gilbert, in Albany; and 
there in a short time a more alarming illness brought her to 
the very borders of the grave. Before she entered upon her 
itemperate course of application at Troy, her verses show 
thet she felt a want of joyous and healthy feehno—a se 


jof decay. Thus she wrote to a friend, who had not seen! 
j her since her childhood : 
* And thow hast mark’d in childhood's hour 
The tearless boundings of my breast 


Whew fresh as summer's « peumg dower, 
I freely trolick’! and was blest. 





Oh say. was not the eve more bright ’ 
Were not these lips more wom to smuilk 

Methinds that then my heart was light, 
And I «4 fearless, jowous child 


Aad thou didst mark me gay sed wild, 
My careless, rect bess lough of mirth; 
The simple pleasures of « child 
The holiday of man on earth 
Then thou hast seen me rm thai bour, 
W hen every nerve of life was new: 





When pleasures fann'’d youth’. intant dower fr 
And hope her witche:ies round « threw 
That bo ur ts fading, it hax fed 
; And 1 am lefi in darkness oow 
A wanderer toads a lowly bed, 


The grave, that home of all Lelow 

Young poets often affect a melancholy strain, and none 
more frequently put on a sad and sentimental mood in vers 
than those who are as happy as an utter want of feeling for 
any body but themselves can make them. But in these 
verses the feeling was sincere and ommous. Miss Davidson 
recovered from her illness at Albany so far only as to be 
able to perform the journey back to Plattsburgh, under her 
©The heetic flush of the cheek told 
jbut too plainly that a fatal disease had fastened upon her 


poor mother’s care. 


constitution, and must ere long mevitab\y triumph.” She, 
however, dreaded something worse than death—and whilt 
confined to her bed, wrote these untinished lines, the last 
that were ever traced by her indefatigable hand, expressing 
her fear of madness : 
“There wa something which I d 
It ws a dark and fearful thing 
Tt steals along with witherme tread, 
Or sweeps on wild desiruetion’s wu 


ea 


That thought comes o'er me in the b 
Of griet, of sickness, or of sadness 
Tis not the dread of de 


It ts the dread of madness 


th—"ts gure 





Ob! may these throbbing pul.es pa 
For cetful of then fevermh course 
May this hot braw, which buraing, ef 
Wath all a fiery whi lpool’s force, 


Be cold, and motionless, and still, 


A tenant of its lowly bed 
But let vot dirk deluium steal 
. ‘ * ‘ 


The stanzas with which Kirke White's tragment of the 
“ Christiad” concludes, are not so painful as these lines 

Had this, however, been more than a transient feeling, it 
would have produced the calamity which it dreaded; it is 
likely, indeed, that her early death was a dispensation of 
merey, and saved her from the severest of all ¢ arthly anthe 

tions; and that same merciful providence which removed 
her to a better state of existence, made these apprehensions | 
give way to a hope and expectation of recovery, which, 
When she 


was forbidden to read, it was a pleasure to her to handle 


vain as it was, cheered some of her last hours. 


the books which composed her little library, and which she 
loved so dearly. “ She trequently took thera up, and kissed 
them, and at length re quested them to be placed at the foot 
of ler bed, where she might constantly see them,” and an- 
ticipating a revival, wlich was not to be, ot the delight she 
should feel in re-perusing them, she said often to her mo- 
ther, “ what a feast [shall have by-and-by.” Hlow these 
words must have gone to that poor mother’s heart they only 
can understand who have heard such like anticip «tions of 
recovery from a dear child, and not been able, even whilst 
hoping against hope, to partake them 

When sensible, at length, of her approaching dissolution, 
she looked forward to it without alarm; not alone in that 
peaceful state of mind which is the proper reward of inno- 
cence, but m reliance on the divine promises, and ino hope 
of salvation, through the merits of our blessed Lord and Sa- 


viour. The last name which she pronounced was that ot 


the gentleman whose bounty she had experienced, and to- 
wards whom she always felt the utmost gratitude Gradu- 


ally sinking wnder malady, she passed away on the 27th of 


August, 1825, betore she had completed her seventeenth 


yea Her person was singularly beautitul; she had “a 


hugh, open forehead: a solt, black eve pertect symmetry 


of features; a fair complexion; and luxunant dark hanr. 


The prevailmg expression of her face was melancholy Al- 
though, because of her beauty as well as of her mental en- 


} 


dowments. she was the object of much vration and at 


tention, yet she shunned observation, and oft ymught re 
lief from the pain it seemed to witlict upon her, by retiring 
trom the company.” 

“That she should have written so voluminously as has 


Beane ertamed zavs the writer of these Remains, “1 


almost incredible. Her poetical writings, which have been 


| collected, amount in all to two hundred and seventy-cyht 


pieces of vanous lengths: when it is considered that among 


these are at least tive regular poens of seve ral cantos cach 


some estimate may be formed of her poetical labours. Be 


sides, there are twenty-tour school exercises, three unfinish 


ed romance u complete tragedy, written at thirteen years 


ofage; and about forty letters m a few months, to her mo- 


ther alone. To this statement should also be appended the 


fact, that a great portion of her wrtings she destroyed 


Her mother observes I think t am justified in saying that 
she destroyed at least one-third of all she wrote.” 
* save the odh 


“Of the literary character of her writings 


tor, “it does net, perhaps, become me largely to speak ; yet 
I must hazard the remark, that her defocts will be perceived 


to be those of youth and inexpenence, while in invention 


and in that wivsterous power ot exerting deep mterest, of en 


haming the attention and keepmg it ve to the end of the 


story ; in that adaptation of the measure to the sentunent, 


ind in the sudden chang: of measure to suit a sudden 


change of sentiment —a w and romantic desenption—and 
in the congruity of the accompaniment to her characters, all 
comwewed with great purity and delicacy he will be allow 


ed to have disc overed uncommon maturity of nund and het 
inends to have been warranted im tornung very high expee 
tations of her future distinction.” 

Tlus may seem high praise; yet mm these “immature 
buds, and blossoms shaken from the tree, and green fruit, 
there was as fai promise of tuture exce llence as ever gen 
put torth. 
poor remains that the mterest ari 


But itis not from the intrinsic value of thes 
with whieh this htth 
volume cannot but be perused. We have entered into no 
account of the longer poems hich it contains, nor selected 
trom the smaller pieces any except a tew of those which ary 
transeripts of the auihoress’s individual teelings; tor youth 
ful poetry must always be imitative, and that which is least 
faulty is tar from beimg the most hopetul. Indeed, wherever 
imitative talent exist in the highest degree, creative geniw 
has rarely, if ever, been found to co-extst In these poem 
there is enough of ongimality, cneugh of aspiration, enough 
of conscious energy, enough ot prowing power, to war 
rant any expectations, however sanguine, which the patron 
and the friends, and parents of the deceased could have 
tormed; nor can any person rise from the yp rusal of such o 
volume, without feeling the vanity of human hopes. But 
those hopes are not vain which look beyond this world for 
their fulfilment. Knowing, as we know, that not a particl: 
of matter can be destroyed, how surely, then, may we con 
clude that this which ts demonstrated in maternal existence 

is tree of spiritual thing that love, and generous feelings 
and noble thoughts, and holy desires, are not put off when 
we put off mortality: but that, inhermg in our immortal 
nature, they partake its immortality, and constitute in then 
fruition a partof that happiness whieh our almighty and 
all merciful Father has appornted tor all his creatures who de 
net wilfully renounce them birthnght This 1s a consola 
tion Which reason Suggests winch phil sophy approve 
which scripture warrants, and on which the understanding 


and the heart may rest Low Qu rerly Review 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Encve f \ AME? ANA The tollowing os from the 
Southern Patriot, one the most ly lucted papers u 
the country 

We have looked at the contents, generally, of the secon 
volume of this work, and think it merits the encomiums whicl 
have been towed on itin the northern papers. It continue, 
to be parts Jarly rich in the departments of Imogr uphy and 
natural history When we look ot the large mass of mis« 
incous knowledge spread before the reader, in a form wha 
has never been equalled for its condensation, and conveyed u 

style that cannot be surpassed tor propriety at 1 perqueuit 
we cannot but think that the An in Eneyelopadia deserve 
a place im every collection, a which works of reference for 
t portion 

JOURNAL OF ARE ENCK IN 1 Boat paper 
imnounce the following pubhcatio \ Journal of a Residence 
luring several months m= London whuding excursion 
through various part of Englar ‘ hort tour in Franes 
ind Scotland, wi the eur | hae ee Invi t Nathaniel 
Wheaton, A.M wo Hartterd, ¢ weth t 

The © Letters from New-York,” which have lat py 
ed inthe tl Ne Niont Ml ine, are eaid to 
product a 
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THE RAMBLER. 


\the rapidity of modern conveyances literally sealped those 
| who journeyed much in them, sweeping whiskers, eye- 
| brows, eye-lashes, in fact, every thing in any way moveable, 
'lfrom their faces. Animal life appeared to be extinct; carts 
and carriages came rattling down the highways horseless 
land driverless, and wheelbarrows trundled along without), 
4 jjany visible agency. Nature was out of fashion, and the!) 
Aad, posting like a shooting ster, } 
Switt as a solar radiation || world seemed to get along tolerably well without her. 
Ride the graad circuit ofcreation!—dnon | At the foot of the street my attention was attracted by a 
Inave a bilious friend, who is a great admirer and imita- |pouse they were building of prodigious dimensions, being 
tor of Lord Byron, that is, he affects misanthropy, masti- | |jnot less than seventeen stories high. On the top of it 
cates tobacco, bas his shirts made without collars, calls | several men were at work, when dreadful to relate, the foot 
himself a miserable man, and writes poetry with a glass of | of one of them slipped, and he was precipitated to the earth) 
gin-and-water before him. His gin, though far from first- | with a fearful crash. Judge of my horror and indignation), 
rate, is better than his poetry ; the latter, indeed, being worse Hon observing the crowd pass unheeding by, searcely deign- 
than that of many authors of the present day, and scarcely fit | ing to cast a look on their fellow-creature, who doubtless lay 
even for an album ; however, he does not think so,an¢ makes | weltering in his blood, and the rest of the workmen went 
agreat quantity. At his lodgings, a tew evenings ago, among 
other morbid productions, he read me one entitled “ Steam,” 
written in very biank verse, and evidently modelled after the 
noble poet’s “ Darkness,” in which he takes a bird’s-eye view 
of the world two or three centunes hence, describes things 
in general, and comes to a conclusion with, “Steam was the 
universe !” Whether it was the fumes arising from this piece happen!” and true enough, there lay a man of tin and sheet- 
of “ written” vapour, or whether I had unconsciously im- |iron, weltering in hot water. The superintendant of the con- 
bibed more hollands than my temperate habits allow of, 'cern, who was not a steam-man, but made of the present 
I cannot say, but I certainly retired to bed like Othello, | materials, gave it as his opinion that the springs were 
‘perplexed in the extreme.” There was no ‘dreamless damaged, and the steam-vessels a little ruptured, but not 
sleep” for me that night, and Queen Mab drove full gallop |much harm done, and straightway sent the corpse to the 
through every nook and cranny of my brain, >trange and | blacksmith’s (who was a flesh-and-blood man) to be repair- 
fantastical visions floated before me, till at length came one |ed. Here was then at once a new version of the old Greek 
with all the force and clearness of reality. fable, and modern Prometheuses were actually as “ plentiful 
I thought I stood upon a gentle swell of ground, and | as blackberries.” In fact, | found upon inquiry, that society 
looked down on the scene beneath me. It was a pleasant || was now divided into two great classes, living and “ loco- 
sight, and yet a stranger might have passed it by unheeded ; || motive” men, the latter being much the better and honester 
but to me it was as the green spot in the desert, for there ! | people of the two; anda fashionable political economist 
recognised the haunts of my boyhood. There was the wild | of the name of Malthus, a lineal descendant of an ancient, 
common on which I had so often secampered “frae mornin) and it appears rather inconsistent system-monger, had just 
skirted by the old wood, through which the published an claborate pamphlet, showing the manitold 
There was | advantages of propagating those no-provender-consuming 
individuals in preference to any other. So that it appeared, 
that any industrious mechanic might in three months have 
a full-grown family about him, with the full and comfortable 
assurance that, as the man says in Chrononhotonthologos, 


STEAM. 


Thad a dream, which was not all a dream.—Byron 





Modern plilosophy, anon, 
Will, at the rate she's rushing on; 
Yoke lightoing to her ratiroad-car, 


in consequence of the accident. On approaching the spot, 
I heard several in passing murmur the most incomprehensible 
observations. “Only a steam-man,” said one. ‘“ Won't 
cost much,” said another. “ His boiler overcharged, I sup- 
pose,” cried a third, “the way in which all these aceidents 





sun till dine,” 
burn stole tinkling to the neighbouring river. 
the little ivy-covered church with its modest spire and im- 
moveable weathercock, and clustering around lay the village 
that I knew contained so many kind and loving hearts. All 
looked just as it did on the summer morning when I left it, 


on with their several avocations without a moment’s pause}, 





“they were all his own and none of his neighbours.” 

These things astonished, but they also perplexed and/| 
wearied me. My spirit grew sick, and I longed for the old | 
world again, and its quiet and peaceable modes of enjoy- | 


and went a wandering over this weary world. To me 
the very trees possessed an individuality ; the branches of 
the old oak (there was but one) seemed to nod familiarly 
towards me, the music of the rippling water fell pleasantly 
on my ear, and the passing breeze murmured of “ home, 
The balmy air was laden with the hum of 


ment. 
sweet home.” 
unseen insects, and filled with the fragrance of a thousand 
and to my eyes the place look- | better than barefaced iumpositions. 


common herbs and flowers ; 


ed prettier and pleasanter than any they lave since rested on. | my native river; it alone remained unchanged. The noble | 
As I gazed, the ‘ womanish moisture” made dim my sight, | stream flowed gently and tranquilly as of yore, but even | 
ind 1 felt that yearning ot the heart which every man who has | here impertinent man had been at work, and pernic tous | 
a soul feels—let him go where he will, or reason how he will | railroads were formed to its very verge. I incautiously | 
—ononce more beholding the spot where the only pure, unsul- lerossed one of the m, trusting to my preconceived notions! 
lied part of his existence passed away.—Sude ienly the seene || of time and space, the abhorred engine being about thre -e | 
changed, The quiet, smiling village vanished, and a busy, || quarters of a mile trom me, but searcely had I ste seat! 
crowded city occupied its place. The wood was gone, the | over, when it flew whizzing past the spot [had just quitted, | 

brook dried up, and the common cut to pieces and covered | and catching me in its & eddy, spun me around like a top unde | 
with a kind of iron gangways. I looked upon the sur-|/the lash. and went with 
rounding country, if country it could be called, where vege- headlong fury straight towards the river. Its fate seemed | 
table nature had ceased to exist. The neat, trim gardens, | inevitable—another instant and it would be immersed in the 
the verdant lawns and swelling uplands, the sweet-scented | waves, it suddenly sunk into the bosom ot the | 
meadows and waving corn-tields were all sweyt away, and | earth, and in three seconds was ascending aperpendicular | 
fruit, and flowers, and herbage, appeared to be things) hill on the opposite bank of the mver. I was petrified, and 
uncared for and unknown. Houses and factories, and turn- ) gazed around with an air of helpless bewilderment, when a/ 
pikes and railroads, were scattered all around, and along the | gentleman, who was doubtless astonished at my astonish- | 
latter, as if propelled by some unseen, infernal powey | ment, shouted in passing, ‘‘ What's the fellow staring at?” 
“if L had never seen a tunnel before ?”} 





It was laden with passengers, 


when lo! 


monstrous machines flew with inconceivable swittness. | and another asked 
People were crowding and jostling each other on all sides, | Like Lear, “ my wits began to turn.” 

1 mingled with them, but they were not like those I had |, place where I mght hide myself trom all around, and turned | 
formerly known—they walked, talked, and transacted busi- | instinctively to the spot where the village ale-house used to 
ness of all kinds with astonishing celerity. Every thing was was the neat thatched cottage that 


done ina hurry ; they eat, drank, and slept in a hurry; they 


I wished for some | 


stand. But where.alas! 
| was wont so often to 


danced, sung, and made love in a hurry ; they marned, died, | mpart j 


An hour's importance to the poor man’s heart 


ind were buried in a hurry, and resurreection-men had them 
out of their graves before they well knew they were inthem. Gone 
Whatever was done, was done upon the high-pressure prinei- | Union Ratlroad Hotel.” 
ple. No person stopped to speak to another in the street ; lnothing but steam! 
but as they moved rapidly on their way, the men talked || the beds were made and aired by steam, and instead of a} 
faster than women do now, and the women talked twice as | pretty, red-lipped, rosy-cheeked chambern.aid, there was an 
fast as ever. Many were bald, and on asking the reason, I was |! accursed machine-man smoothing down the pillows and 


' and in its place stood a huge fabric, labelled * Grand | 
But here also it was steam, steam, | 
The rooms were heated by steam, 





aiven to understand they had been great travellers, and that || bolsters with mathematical precision; the victuals were} 


I had no fellowship with the two new races of be- |! 
ings around me, and nature and her charms were no more. } 
All things seemed forced, unnatural, unreal—indeed, little || 
I sought the banks of | 


| street, things there were ten times worse than ever. 


\cooked by steam, yea, even the meat roasted by steam! 
Instead of the clean-swept hearth 

‘* With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay," 
|there was a patent steam-stove, and the place was alto- 
|gether hotter than any decent man would ever expect to 
jhave anything to do with. Books and papers lay scattered 
onatable. 1 took up one of the former; it was filled with 
| strange new phrases, all more or less relating to steam, of 
‘which I knew nothing, but as far as I could make out the 
English of the several items, they ran somewhat thus : 
| “‘mother shocking catastrophe.—As the warranted-safe 
locomotive smoke-consumuing, fuel-providing steam-carriage 
‘Lightning, was this morning proceeding at its usual three- 
quarter speed of one hundred and twenty-seven miles an 
|hour, at the junction of the Hannington and Slipsby rail- 
|roads it unfortunately came in contact with the steam- 
carriage Snail, going about one hundred and five miles per 
hour. Of course both vehicles with their passengers were 
jinstantaneously reduced to an impalpable powder. The 
ifrrends of the deceased have the consolation of knowing that 
no blame can possibly attach to the intelligent proprictors of 
the Lightning, it having been clearly ascertained that those 
jof the Snail started their carriage full two seconds before 
\the time agreed on, in order to obviate in some degree, the 
|delay to which passengers were unavoidably subjected by 
‘the clumsy construction and tedious pace of their vehicle.” 
| ‘Melancholy accident.—As a beautiful and accomplished 
‘young lady of the name of Jimps, a passenger in the Swift 
as-thought-locomotive, was endeavouring to catch a flying 
jglimpse of the new Steam University, her breathing appa- 
ratus unfortunately slipped from her mouth, and she was 4 
corpse in three quarters of a second. A young gentleman 
who had been tenderly attached to her for several days, in 
the agony of his feelings withdrew his air tube and called 
for help; he of course shared a similar fate. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the rest of the passengers, who, 
|with immutable presence of mind, prudently held their 
breathing-bladders to their mouths during the whole of this 
|urying scene,” &c. &e. 

A Liverpool paper stated that “ The stock for the grand 
Liverpool and Dublin tunnel under the Irish channei, 1s 
nearly filled up.” And a Glasgow one advocated the neces- 
sity of a floating wooden rail-road between Scotland and 
\the Isle of Man, in order to do away with the tiresome 
steamboat navigation. I took up a volume of poems, but 
the similes and metaphors were all steam ; all their ideas ot 
strength, and power, ard swiftness, referred to steam only, 
and asluggish man was compared toa greyhound, I looked 
into a modern dictionary for some light on these subjects, 
but got none, except finding hundreds of curious definitions, 
such as these : 

** Horse, s. an animal of which but little is now known. Old 
writers affirm that there were at one time several thousand: 
in this country.” 

‘ Tree, s. vegetable production ; 
parts, and still to be found in remote districts.” 

“ Tranquillity, s. obsolete ; an unnatural state of existence 
to which the ancients were very partial. The word is to br 
met with in several old authors,” &e. &e. 

In despair I threw down the book, and rushed out of the 
house. It was mid-day, but a large theatre was open, and 
| the people were pouring in. T entered with the rest, and 
found that whatever changes had taken place, money was 
still money. They were playing Hamlet by steam, and this 
was better than any other purpose to which I had seen it 
applied. The automatons really got along wonderfully well. 


once plentiful in thess 


| their speaking faculties being arranged upon the barrel 


organ principle greatly improved, and they roared, and bel 
lowed, and strutted, and swung their arms to and tro as sens 
bly as many admired actors. Unfortunately in the grave scene 
owing to some mechanical misconstruction, Hamlet ex- 
ploded, and in doing so, entirely demolished one of the grave 
diggers, carned away a great part of Laertes, and so injur 
ed the rest of the dramatis persone that they went off on 
after the other like so many crackers, filling the house with: 
heated vapour. I made my escape, but on reaching th: 
It was 


| the hour tor stopping and starting the several carnages, and 


no language can describe the state of the atmosphere 
Steam was generating and evaporating on all sides—th« 


| bright sun was obscured—the people looked par-boiled, and 
ithe neiwhbouring fisherman’s lobsters changed colour on 


the instant ; even the steam inhabitants appeared uncomiort 
ably hot. I could scarcely breathe—there was a blowing, » 
roaring, a hissing, a fizzing, a whizzing going on all around 
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———— 
fires were blazing, water was bubbling, boilers were bursting 
—when, lo! I suddenly awoke and found myself in a state 
of profuse perspiration. 1 started up, ran to the window, 
and saw several milkmen and bakers’ carts, with horses in 
them, trotting merrily along. Iwasa thankfuiman. 1 put 
on my clothes, and while doing so, made up my mind to 
read no more manuscript poems, and eschew gin-and-water 
for the time to come. Cc 





THE ESSAYIST. 


CAMPBELL AND SHAKSPEARE. 


We have given insertion to an admirable article on the son- 
nets of Shakspeare from the New Monthly Magazine. It is 
subscribed with the initials of our unrivalled Thomas Camp- 
bell; and indeed through every line of this exquisite and de 
lightful criticism, the master of the modern lyre—not one 
moment to be mistaken in his sympathies—delivers his judg- 
ment ex cathedrd. It appears that a fnend of Mr. Campbell 
had furnished a paper to the magazine in which he had labour- 
ed with great, though perverted ingenuity, to prove that much 
light is reflected upon Shakspeare’s habits and occupations, 
from the sonnets of the immortal bard. The fanciful and 
chimerical notion seems to have originated with no less re- 
nowned a critic than Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel, the celebrated 
commentator on Shakspeare ; but it is overturned by Camp- 
be in one of the most charming essays with which our 
periodical literature has for many a year been enriched. We 
will not do injustice to it, nor deprive our readers of their per- 
fect pleasure, by any attempt to analyse its argument here ; 
but we shall content ourselves with saying that it is equally 
honourable to Shakspeare and to Campbell. Lond. Even. Star. 

THE SONNETS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

f am frequently obhged to decline communications trans- 
mitted to this periodical, from their containing paradoxical 
opinions which I have no desire to promulgate. It is not al- 


| passions of the man. 
jconfession of his youthful errors.” 

Now, if Shakspeare’s commentators were to make new dis- 
coveries in the poet’s biography, it must have been in one of 
|two ways—either by the facts and traditions otherwise exist 
ling respecting his life, receiving illustrations trom the contents 
lef the sonnets, or from additional intrinsic facts being found 
in those poems themselves. Looking at either or both of 
‘those modes of investigating Shakspeare’s life, 1 can see no 





|failing to biographize him by the help of his sonnets; and 1 
\should have pitied Schlegel himself if he had been condemn- 
ed, with all these poems about him, as reflecting telescopes, | 
to make the history of Shakspeare importantly more distinct. 
What were the commentators to discover in these sonnets !— 
I mean, what clear and circumstantial facts—for it is too bad 
to blame biographers for not tracing the history ofa man’s life 
by the aid of documents that furnish only conjectures and 
surmises. 1 venture to say that the facts attested by the son- 
nets can be held in a nutshell—that they do not unequivocally 
paint the actual situation of the poet, or in all instances give 
us a draught of his sentiments that is to be literally interpret- 
ed—that they do not make us acquainted with his passions, 
60 as to throw any new light upon his history which can be 
called, in the slightest degree, important or satisfactory—and, 
that they do not contain any confession of the most remark- 
able errors of his youthful years. 

The addition which these sonnets afford to our knowledge 
of Shakspeare, is insignificant as an index to his biography, 
and I shall not feel the assertion falsified, though I should see 
persons of more ingenuity than I can pretend to, eliciting 
many brilliant conjectures from their contents. I can only say 
that I have outlived all taste for conjectural biographies, and 
that the truths brought to view by these effusions seem to be 
neither numerous nor momentous. We learn from them that 
Shakspeare had a friend, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
— nature of his language to that friend I shall by and by 
ider, ) and a poetical mistress, who, not satisfied with in 








ways, however, without reluctance, that 1 take my leave of 
those unsuitable productions. In some of them there is such 
an amusing vein of perverted ingenuity, that, but for my aver- 
sion to be responsible for other men’s eccentricities, 1 should 
be tempted to publish them. 

A paper completely answering to this description has been 
lately supplied to me by a friend, who is lucid on every subject 
in the world excepting one, but on that one, which is Shaks- 
peare, the zeal of God’s house has eaten him up. My friend 
has discovered, as he imagines, in Shakspeare’s sonnets, a 
clue to the entire history of the poet's life ; and he hails these 
poems as a rich mine of information, which, by a folly, little 
short of fatality, has been hitherto neglected by all the poet's 
biographers. Happy discovery, could he only make good his 
words. How blessedly it would save us from repeating the 
stale truth, and lamenting the irremediable misfortune, that 
we know so little of our Shakspeare’s private history. For 
who can pardon the genius of biography that she neglected 
the poet in his own days, and consigned not his living picture 
to her tablets—that she has told us every thing about ordinary 
men, and almost nothing about the prodigy of nature—that 
she has embalmed so many dwartsof our literature, and buried | 


its colossus in oblivion ? Hi 


But to return to my sanguine friend. After he has lustily 
belaboured George Stevens, for daring to say that the strongest | 
act of parliament would not be strong enough to enforce the || 
popular reading of Shakspeare’s sonnets, and even bestowed 


i] 


penile on the poet’s heart, carried her conquests even to that 
of too much tenderness subsisting between them. It appears, 
however, that he never broke with his friend on this 
so that his love-passion must have been a humbler sort of 
lodger in his heart that could put up without either the whole 
or the best of its apartments. Other casual moods of his 
mind are expressed with an air of sincerity, which I deny 
not to be interesting as insulated records of his feelings, 
though I still refuse them the character of new or indicative 
importance as to his history. He speaks to his friend, in cer 

tain passages, with extreme modesty as to his own poetical 
merit, and alludes, with an admiration that is beautifully un- 
envious, to some other poet of the time who had won the fa 

vour of his friend. He writes on one or two occasions in ap 

parent dejection under the frowns of fortune, and in one son 

net, distinctly laments being obliged to live by the vocation of 
a player. If there be any other interesting allusions in these 
|sonnets to his personal circumstances, it is from want of me 





mory that I have unintentionally omitted them 

Iam making no hair-splitting distinction when I would 
jjemphatically distinguish the general, and even but 
still actual pleasure, which we enjoy in these sonnets, from 
jhearing the welcome voice of Shakspeare express his casual 
land transient feelings, and the falsely imagined pleasure that 
ihe is telling us something new about himself, which tradition, 
and which may conse 


vague, 





jor his other poems, had not told us, 


some flagellation on Mr. Malone for having so weakly defend- ll que “ntly be regarded as new testimonies for tracing his lif 


ed them, he proceeds to dig up, and, in his own words, to ex- 
haust the die overed nine of Shakspearian biography. Alas! | 


it is but a poor Potosi, and very easily exhausted ; and his golden|lour suspicions that he was cold-blooded in friendship? 
ltind him, in effusions of the same sort, confessing to the in 


hopes turn out like the generality of modern mining specula- 

tions. I was less surprised, however, that my friend should | 

have fallen into a fit of exaggeration on any subject connect: 
ed with Shakspeare, than that this erroneous over-estimate of | 
the light derivable from these poems respecting the poet's his-| 
tory. should have apparently originated with one of the most | 
brilliant and acute spirits of the age—I mean Augustus | 
Wilhelm Schlegel—he is an excellent and eloquent critic. | 
But with all my respect for Schlegel, I cannot help thinking || 
that he had not exactly weighed the force of his words, 
when he made the tollowing remark in his dramatic lectures. 
“It betrayed,” he says, “no ordinary deficiency of critical 
acumen in the commentators of Shakspeare, that no one of 
them has ever thought of availing himself of his sonnets | 
for tracing the history of his life. These sonnets paint, 

Tost wnequivocally, the actual situation and sentiments of, 
the poet. and they enable us to become acquainted with the 


“|| We learn from a hundred sonnets that he was a devoted friend 


jbut if we possessed not one of these, would it ever enter into 
We 


‘fluc nce of the softer flame; and will those who have ever felt 
to their heart's core his power in the drama of describing love 

| pretend that they would have repudiated their sympathy, i 
they had suspected that he had drawn his amatory experience 
‘trom the admiration of any other woman than his own ¢ nnd 
jold Anne Hathaway ? Some of the sonnets indicate that he 
Was subject to casual misfortunes ; or sonnet 
was required to make us believe as much? It may be alleged 
that these complaints seem to contradict the general prosperity 
which ts attributed to the course of his life, on the supposi- 
tion of which Dr. Johnson, using the bard's own beautiful 
simile, says, that he seems to have shaken off the difficulties 
of fortune like “dew-drops from the lion's mane! But 
| what man, even the most prosperous, were he to journalize 
his feelings in sonnets, would not record himself a thousand 
on one dav ther 


and what ghost 


times poorer, and more unhappy than ano 


They even contain the most remarkable | 


glaring proof of deficient acumen in commentators on their | 


of his frend, and made Shakspeare sonnetize on his jealousy | 


account, | 


He praises one ot his contemparnrios im the sonnets, and 
he could well afford to do so. Drummond's account of him 
supersedes the necessity for any other proof that he was gen 
tle, good natured, and amiable. He speaks very humbly of 
| himself m certain passages. This leads us, however, to ni 
jdiscovery that he was blind to his own mighty endowments , 
tor mother passages he freely paraphrases, and applies to 
of Horace. The only 
vers striking phenomenon in the sonnets is, that he predicts 
immortality to himself from those effusions, and not from his 
jdramas—an opinion which the world has thought proper to 
jtalsity. Lastly, the sonnets allude to his being a player, and 
to his disliking the profession—had they told us the reverse 
there would have been some novelty in the information. Only 
jtwenty-two of these sonnets are addressed to a lady, whose 
|name has not even been guessed at; and of whom, if we ex 
cept what the poet himself calls his “‘ mad slanders,” nothing 
is known, but that she had dark eyes, dark hair, and played 
the virginal. More than one hundred of his sonnets are ad- 
dressed to his male friend, of whom still less, if possible, is 
discoverable. We may be told, perhaps, that these poems are, 
‘nevertheless, the record of a deep and strong personal friend 
ship, and that if you divest those effusions of an exaggerated 
amatory garb, the mere fashion of the age, in Shakspeare’s 
language to a male friend, they illustrate the strength of his 
friendly attachment. I believe that they record a very strong 
jand pure friendship, but I deny that they unequivocally 
paint his passions, and the true character of his sentiments, 
Of the love sonnets to the lady let us think as literally as we 
please—but to take his friendship sonnets according to the 
jletter of their phraseology, I should be very sorry. Those 
triendship sonnets are not the work of Shakspeare writing in 
his own unaffected character, how sincere soever the friend 
| ship itself may have been, but the fantastical language of a 
|friend in poetical masquerade, exaggerating friendship into 
love, and painting his sentiments in hyperbolical colour 
| This is surely not the unequivocal language of passion. That 
the age makes Shakspeare’s real sentiments 
unblameable, ts unquestionable ; 
wrote downright erotic sonnets to each other 
most innocently, and a man subscribed himself “ your lover,’ 
meaning no more than at presen the means by “ your humbl 
But keeping the poet’s own real sentiments in 
an 


jhumself the “exegi monumentum,” 


fashion of the 
for persons of the same sex 


in those days, 


servant.’ 


unquestioned sincerity apart—the themselves 
|tinged by the chartered hyperbole of the age, with a jealousy 
‘and misery in the sentiment of friendship which are foreign 
The great heart of Shakspeare, when it be 


but 


poems 


to its nature 
istowed its friendship, must have bestowed it largely ; 
believing this as Ido, T would rather refresh my deep and sa 
cred impression of the belief by a reperusal of his other works 
than of some of these sonnets, in looking to which it is one 
thing to abjure most solemnly and sincerely any moral blame 
of him for his exaggeration, and another thing to admire the 
|hyperbolical as a matter of taste, or to admit it as an index 
to the history of his lif As to the history of hi- 
life, those sonnets to his male friend are indeed but faint scin 
It seems impossible to make out to whom they 
Dr. Drake very plausibly, but by no means 
conclusively, conte nds that their object was Lord 
if thi the fact, it is rather odd to find 
ithe poet calling a peer of the realm “his sweet boy,” 
ip must have been thirty-six years of 


a guide 


| tillations 
were dedicated 
11 think 
| Southampton tee 
ata 
time when his lords! 
age. Mr. George Chalmers, whose ingenuity always repay 
its errors, by giving ample occasion for a laugh, insists that 
they were addressed to queen Elizabeth. What must her ma 
\t sty have thought of the twentieth sonnet ? 
Considering these sonnets merely as poems, without ref 


to their bnographical importance, it is manifest that 


retract 
some of them lack an unportant characteristic of true poetry, 
namely, their being genuine draughts of the poet’s mind; 


for when he extols the personal charms and complexion of 
hi recoy nist only an assumption of a fictitiou 

character accordance: 
To take the 


and its unmeaning license of language inte 


= frend, we 


borrowed in moments of thoughtless 
from the capricious reodomontade of the times 

fashion of the 
would be but justice to him if he were the com 
emphatically is it due to his hallowed 
Stull, at the same 


we 
allowance, 
sonneteer 
is the master of the human heart 


monest 


memory 
time, that very allowance leaves his language to be held un 
meaning, and therefore, in several passages, uninteresting 


Many of the sonnets, nevertheless, express an unexaggerated 
fnendship that is truly Shaksperian and endearing; and the 
and diction of the greater portion of the 
They are 


fancy, harmony 
whole collection betoken the 
altogether, the best of our sonnet poetry anterior to that of 


hand of a master. 


Drummond: for George Steven's comparison of them wit 
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Waller's productions is unworthy of an answer. If the 
same commentator’s question, “ What have truth and nature 
to do with sonnets 7’ deserve any reply, 
»y telling him that they have as much to do with 
It 


that anv leng series of effusions, clothed in unitorm 


we may sunply ex- 
tinguish it, 
the sonnet as with any other short species of poem is 
very true, 
metre, inspired with slightly varying sentiments, and devoted 
to the same subject, will produce, when collectively read, a cer- 
tain monotonous eflect, from which | cannot deny that these 
any of Petrarch. 
a short walk through side-rows ot 


sonnets are totally free inore than those 
{t is delightful to take 
sweet briars and honeysuckles; but it would tire us to make 
i day’s journey through interminable alleys of them. There 
is no necessity, however, for our making a toil of a pleasure in 
reading either the sonnets of Shakspeare or Petrarch, for the 
character of tedium belongs not to those pieces individually 
any more than the pressure of a crowd belongs to the pre 
To sav that these sonnets add but 


that a 


sence of a single person. 
little to Shakspeure’s fame, is as excusable 
considerable rock might appear but asa pebble if it were piled 
on the top of Olympus. But in many 


as to say 


of them all the majesty 


and grace of Shakspeare is as distinet, and impress us with 
that peculiar aspect, as if thoughts that voluntary move har 
monious numbers were the spontaneous respirations of his 
mind. I was the 


portion of his sonnets, such as the Ath, the 30th, 


beginning to enumerate more exquisite 
123d 


others, but let me spare the reader the officious aid of a cice 
so easily judge for himself. 1 will not 


and 


rone, where he may 
preach to his taste and ear by commenting on the exquisite 


ichness of music and meaning in the following lines 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Amidst impediments. Love ts not lov 
Which alters when it alteration finds— 

Or bends with the remover to remove 
Ono! mark, 

That looks on tempests and is ne 
Tt is the star to every wandering bark 

Whose worth's unknown, although his height 
Love's not time's fool, though rosy lips and ches 

Within his bending sickle’ s « 
Love alters not with his brief hours and wee 

But bears tt out e’en to the edge of doom 
If this be error, aud upon me 

I never writ, aed no man eve 





itis an ever-fixed 


ver shaker 


take 
a 
OMpass com 
he 


proved 


loved 





DESU LTORY SELECTIONS. 


POLITICAL PARROTS. 


A TRAVELLER gives an account of two parrots, Which hie saw 
and one of which cried out © hurra for Jackson 
while the other screeched “ hurra for Adams,” 
heartily at the end of the refram. He calls them politica 
This is Known to bea common species in the repub 
They 


assemblies 


it Cincimnats, 
each laughing 


parrots 
lic, and had already been noticed in political ormthology 
sometimes get into public offices and legislative 


where they contrive, occasionally, to pass tor birds of wisdom 








though they continue merely to repeat what they hear. As 
for the laugh or chuckle, it proceeds, now from heedless folly, 
inon from conscious Knavery. Apropos of parrots: Shaks 
peare has well described, in the Merchantof Venice, two kinds 
f designing politicians 

* Nature hath framed atranze fellows in hert 

Some that will evermore peep through tl ’ 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bag piper 

And others of such vinegar aspeet, 

That they'll not show their tecth in way 

lhough Nestor swear the jest be lauchat Nat Gas 

CLIMATE. 
Whoever of our fellow-citizens attaches much in portanes 


» chimate, will find reason to be satistied with his position 
when he compares the weather which we have enjoyed for 
some months past, with that which was experienced in Lon 
fon during October, November, a 


nd December. It was neces 


sary to refer to the poets for ideas of a golden sun and azure 
heaven. Some of our readers may recollect: Lord Pvron’s 
farewell to England, in Beppo 

*L hke the taxes, whenthey are not too n ‘ 

I like « sea coal fire, when not too dear 

llikea beaf steak too,as well as any 

Have no objection to a pot ot beer 

I hke the weather, when itis not rainy 

lhat ts, hike two months of every ¥ 1 

DANCING, 
Dancing, under proper linutations, is a highly salutary 
' 


species of exercise ; or two vie 


lently performed, it may be attended with very pernicious ef- 


but when too long continued 


tects. The exertion of somany muscles as ts required in dancing 
and the quick inspiration of a warm vitiated atmosphere, 
4 crowded room, excite the circulation of the blood to as vreat 
mn extent When to this is added th 


in 


almost as ina fever 


joyments, and the imprudent immoderate 


use of liquors and cordiais of a heating nature, which augment i 
| still more the motion ot the heart; or of ices and iced drinks, || —— koe 
which suddenly chili the system, together with exposure in a) 
|| —says Dr. Arnott—the effects of heat are remarkable. 


state of perspiration, and an insufficient clothing, to the cold 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





EFFECT OF WARMTH ON ANIMAL LIFE.—Among animals 
The 


daiap night air—and that unnatwal excitement by which {dread silence of winter, for instance, is succeeded in spring by 


sleep is banished at the very period when nature calls for re 
pose, we need not be surprised that spitting of blood and con- 
sumption of the lungs should be frequent among the votaries 
of the ball-room or the midnight assembly. 

Ve have said that dancing, in moderation, is a salutary 
exercise. But it is so only when every limb and muscle ts 
allowed to participate naturally and without constraint in the 
motion thus communicated to the body. When, on the con- 
trary, dancing is performed in a dress by which this is pre- 
vented, to say nothing of the total absence of all grace, in-! 
jury, and that of a very serious character, is extremely liable 


to result Foreign Magazine | 


SCOTTISH EDITORS. I 


It is worthy of notice how many of the best periodicals at 
present in existence There are, in 
the first place, our two leading reviews, the Quarterly « lited | 
by Mr. Lockhart, and the Edinburgh, edited at first by Mr 
Jettrey, and now by Mr. Napier. Then there 
Quarterly Reviews, edited, the by Mr. Gilhes, 
Then comes the maga- |) 


are edited by Seotehmen. 


one and the 


other by Mr. Fraser, both Scotchmen. 


zines; and first of all Black wood’s, the sheet anchor of whic h4 ings for fresh objects of endearment. 


is Professor Wilson—then the New Monthly, at the head of | 
oet—and Sharpes’? London Maga- 
Then} 


we have two philosophical journals, under the auspices of 


which is Campbell the ; 


zine, started and supported by Allan Cunningham 
two Scotchmen eminent in sclence—Dr. Brewster and Protes- 
sor Jamieson 
have the Literary Gazette, so popular both in London and out 
of it, edited by Mr. Jerdan; Atlas, the largest 
paper in England, edited by Mr. Bell; and we have the Spee 
tator, edited by Mr. Rintoul 

too numerous to particul irise ; 
of the ‘Times, Mr. Staurt of the Courter, and Mr. Alexander 
of the Morning Journal—three of the most influential of any 
published in the metropolis? Many other Scotch editors are 
aware ot 


Edin. Lit 


we have the 


As tothe newspapers, they are 


scattered over England, whilst we are not a single 


English editor in Scotland, Jour 
MAGISTERIAL INTERFERENCE. 

We do not see how it falls within the 

lator or the ma 


province 
ristrate to preseribe tor the moral government 
of individuals. Our vices only come within the province of 
the magistrate, 
Wherever a faculty is given, that faculty may be abused 
man who can read, The 
of publishing without restraint may be used to the nconan’ 
ind false views. © Whoever pos- 


trom them. 
A 
privilege 


when others suffer inconvenience 
may read noxious books, 


tion of erroneous doctrines 
sesses the means, may uidulge to excess in the pleasures of 
the table 
the poor man in gin 


The rich man may drown his senses in wine, 
The wise will be moderate in their en 
We know of no 
means by which excess can be guarded against, except the 
dispositions of individuals, which it ts the business of instruc 
tion and not laws to improve. Of this, however, we are cer 
tain, that no men are entitled to erect themselves into judges 
of what indulgences ought to be allowed to others We pro 
test, therefore, against all retormations effected by magisterial 
Who shall draw the line of distinction between 
is hurtful? And why 


hrown in the way of those who wish a cuy 


titerference 


what ts beneficial and what should 


lifticulties be t 
may avail themselves of the facilities te} 


wine, because some 


drink to intoxication? The rubicund complexions of halt the 


people tn easy circumstances you meet in the streets, are aj 
proof of their drinking as well as eating more than ts stric nit 
necessary for their health; but they would resent all attempt 


to regulate their indulgences according to any standard tixed 


by others re entitled to the same liberty 


The poor people a 


asthe rich. When they violate the laws, punish them ; 
onet punish them by sumptuary laws Blackwood 
ACCIDENT TO MAJOR SNOW. 
As the sixty-seventh regiment was returning from tield drill 


aceident Major Snow was thrown otf his horse with 
Happils ulths he 
heavy man, he escaped without myury 


the 


by some 


considerable ence Is a 
remarkably tall 


He atterwards made 


Vi . however gh 





mid 


accident the subject of a humorous 


equivoque, by assuring a brother officer Who rejoined the regi 
ment a day or two atterwards, that there had been a verv heavy 
fall of snow during t absence As 


j one general cry of joy 


4and of exquisite enjoyment. 


are two Foreign | 


- » ' 
If we next turn to the weekly publications, we } "ture Is to us! 


' 
| 


but is there not Mr. Stoddard jf 


| ting in the 
oft the legis- } 


, When, as the night falls, our lamps or candles are first intro 


|| window-shutters or close drawn curtains. 


but); 


, recting the 


Alott in the air the lark is every where 


caroling; and in the woods and shrubberies, a thousand 


{little throats are similarly pouring forth their songs of gladness 


| —during the day, the thrush and blackbird near our dwellings, 


} 


are heard above the rest, and with the evening comes the 
sweet nightingale; for all of which it is the season of love 


And it is equally so for animal 
uature generally ; in Enyland, for instance, in April and May 
| the whole face of the country resounds with lowings and 
| bleatings and barkings of joy And even the master 
jof the whole, and whose mind embraces all times and places 
|| is far from being imsensible to this change of season. His far 
anticipation of 
and his benevolence rejoices in the 


man, 


| seeing reason of course draws delight from the 
with its fruits ; 
| happiness observed among all inferior creatures; but inde 


| autumn, 


{ pendently of these considerations, on his own frame the re> 


}turning warmth exerts adirect mifluence. In early life, when 


ithe natural sensibilities are yet fresh and unaltered by the 
habits of artificial society, spring to man is always a season of 
| delight. The eyes brighten, the whole countenance is anima 
| ted, and the heart feels as if new life were come, and has long 
Of those whe have 
passed their early years inthe country, or among the charms 
lof nature, as contrasted with the arts of cities, there are few 

who, in their morning walks in spring, have not experienced 


without very definite cause, a kind of tumultuous joy, of which 


|| the natural expression would have been, how good the God o1 
| 


Spring is a time when sleeping sensibility 
| is roused to feel that there lies in nature more than the grosser 
sense perceives. The heart is then thrilled with sudden ecs 
tacy, and wakes to aspirations of sweet acknowledgment 
Tue PHENOMENA OF LiGHT.—A certain intensity of light— 
necessary to distinct vision 
A 


bright day into a shaded room, for a 


jObserves the same author—is 
but the degree varies with the previous state of the organ. 
person passing from the 
jtime may fancy himself in total darkness; and to persons sit 
room and becoming accustomed to the less light 
so as to see well with it, he will appear to be almost blind 
The dawn of morning after the darkness of night appeare 
much brighter than an equal degree of light in the evening 
and the same 


the @ offensive ; 


lare ts often fora time 
teeling 1s still stronger on opening, in the morning, bed-room 
After the repose o! 


globules ot 


duced, 


night, the sensibility of the eye is such that the 
blood in the capillary vessels of the retina produce the impre 
sion on it of little globes of light crossing among each oth 
as the tortuous vessels do. ‘To a prisoner after long confine 

ment in a dark dungeon, the light of the sun is almost insup 
which to common eyes is utterly 
still to its long held inmate has ceased to be so. Ther 


barbarous age 


portable. And a dungeon 


dark, 
are various instances in the records of the s, 0 
prisoners contived for years in utter darkness, who at last 
could see and make companions of the mice which frequente 
their cells. The darkness of a total eclipse after bright sur 


shine appears much more deep than that of midnight, becaus 





‘he long pe lar night of months ceases to ap 
pear very dark to the polar inhabitants. It 
for a time to a black water laid on a sheet of white paper, ar 

a portion of the siz. 
for the ord 


of the contrast 


an eve be directs 


afterwards to another part of the sheet, 
of the wafer will appear brilliantly illuminated ; 
nary degree of light from it appears intense to the part of the 


eve lately receiving almost none An eve directed long an 


intensely upon any minute object—as when a sailor watche 


wed to be a ship, or wher 





ispeck im the distant horizon, sup 


Pe 
1 hunter on the brown heath keeps his eve fixed om some gam 
nearly of the colour of the heath, or when an astronome: 
vazes long ata little star—has the sensilility of its centre at 
ist exhausted, and ceases to perceive the object; but on d 


the ot ject, se 


the ol ject 


axis of the eve a little to one side of 
may 


may be again perceived, and the centre in the mean time ¢ 


that an image be formed only near the centre, 


joving repose, will recover its 

Sut the most extraordinary fact connected with the 
bility of the retina is, that it part of it be stongly exercised by 
of any bright colour, on then 
altogether shutting it, 


power 

sens 
looking fora time at an object 
turning the eve 
or spectrum will remain of the same torm as the object lately 
Thus if an 


away or an unpression 


contemplated, but of a pertectly different colour 


eve be directed for a tin 


toa red water laid on white paper 











eo 
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and be then shut or turned to another part of tue paper, a 


beautifully bright green wafer will be seen, and vice versa, a} truly said, by a clever writer—that Shakspeare’s plays lost | 


green wafer will produce a red spectrum, an orange wafer will 
a yellow one a violet spec 





similarly produce a blue spectrum 
trum, &c.; and a cluster of wafers will produce a similar 
cluster of opposite colours. Uf the hand be then held over the 
eyelids to darken the eyes and prevent entirely the approach 
of light, the spectrum of the bright parts will be luminous, 
surrounded by a dark ground, and when the hand is again re- 
moved, the contrary will be true. Again, if the eye bein a 
legree fatigued by looking at the setting sun, or even at a 
window with a bright sky beyond it, or at any very bright 
object, on then shutting it, the lately contemplated forms will 
be perceived, first of one vivid colour, and then of another, 
until, perhaps, all the primary colours have passed in review. 
These extraordinary facts prove that the sensation of light and 
colour, although excitable by light, is also producible without 
it. This truth gave occasion to Darwin's ingenious theory, 
that the sensation of any particular colour, of red, for instance, 
isdependent upon a certain state of contraction of the minute 
fibres of the retina, as the sensation of a particular tone de- 
pends on a certain frequency of vibration of some part of the 
ear—and that the fibres, when fatigued in that condition, seek 
relief when at liberty, by throwing themselves into an opposite 
state—as a man whose back is fatigued by bending forwards, 
relieves himself not by merely standing erect, but by bending 


the spine backwards—which new condition, whether produced , 


by light or any other cause, gives the sensation of green. He 
applied his explanation similarly to all other cases of colour. 
It is remarkable that the colours which thas appear opposite 
to each other in kind, are those which when the solar spee- 
trum produced by a prism is painted round a wheel or cirele, 
ire opposite to each other in place 


Sitk-worMs.—It is stated in a memoir published by the 
royal agricultural society of France, that the use of the chle 
ruret of lime, for the purpose of purifying the air in places 
where silk-worms are kept in large numbers, 1s found to be 
very beneficial. The mortality so common in this insect from 
the miasma of the atmosphere is thus prevented 

Berrt-roor stoar.—The manufacture of sugar from beet 
root is still making way rapidly in France, with almost daily 
improvements. Within the last fortnight a manufacturer near 
Paris has taken out a patent, by which he undertakes to di 


iminish the time hitherto required for completing the process , 


at least one-third 


Danwnecker.—A colossal statue of our Saviour, executed 
in marble, by Dannecker, of Stuttgard, and which is consider 
ed as one of the finest specimens of modern sculpture, has 


been transported to Tzarskove-Celo, in Russia, and placed on | 


: pavilion, erected for its reception im the imperial garden 





ANOTHER NEW INVENTION.—A carriage has been invented 
n England, which is prope lled by two persons, inside, turn 


ng a windlass. It moves with surprising rapidity 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Tue business of this house appears to be graduaily 
mproving, but the experiment of re-opening the Bowery 
has so far been attended with but little success. The mana- 
gers, to be sure, even in opposition to the intense frost of 
Saturday last, succeeded in deluding a few individuals 
thither, and set Messrs. Barnes and Hackett to try to make 
them laugh: two or three actually attempted to do so, but 
t was too cold to make a joke of, and they desisted forth- 
with. Atthe Park, two new pieces have been brought out 
One of them a tolerable farce, entitled “ Thirty-three John- 
street,” whose greatest merit is a scene always gratifying to 


an English or an American audience, namely, a man in a des- 
perate state of intoxication. When naturally played, we, 


never recollect to have seen a portrait of this kind fail in 
heiting the warmest approbation of both. W< presume it 
‘comes home to the bosoms and business of all.” The 
ther was a spnghtly, pleasant little opera, called “ Mu- 
sic and Prejudice.” It contains some charming melodies, 
which were as charmingly sung by Mrs. Austin, particularly 
the last ballad, ‘‘ Upon the hill he turned.” The skeleton 
of Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,” was also exposed to the public, 
during the last week ; and notwithstanding the ernel inge- 
nuity exercised in hacking and mangling that wondertul 


production, glunpses of the superhuman power and beauty 


> 
| of the original, were occasionally visible. It was said, and 


} more by stage representation, than those of others gained 
by it; the one being “like an apprentice dressed in his Sun- 
day clothes, the other like Apollo tricked out by a tailor.” 
] Barry delivered many of the speeches of Prospero well, 
particularly the concluding one, and Hilson, Barnes, and 
" Placide deserve praise as Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo. 
|| Mrs. Austin’s Ariel is decidedly the best we have ever seen 
itis more ethereal. Her shght, finely moulded form, and 
rich mellow voice, unbroken by a particle of barshness, 
jrender her as apt a representative of the “dainty Anel,” 
4ascan well be imagined. The lively opera of the “ Caliph 
\| of Bagdad” has also been twice performed during her en- 
y ensomm nt. Of this we have before spoken: the only 
change that has taken place, is, that Mr. Richings has been 
| promoted to the part of the Caliph, vice Mercer removed ; 
|| he resigned his former character of Abdallah to Mrs.Wallack, 
|| but retained the splendid pair of green trowsers that used 
\ formerly to glorify the person of that gentleman, for the ser- 
vice of the Caliph. Neither the opera nor the trowsers sul 
fered by this arrangement. ‘ 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


American periodicals.—Reviews have now become an in 


= 


tegral portion of the literature of every enlightened nation in 
And while by the talent, learning, and 


—= 


Europe and America 
critical taste evinced in their pages, a pretty fair estimate may 
he formed of the intellectual advancement of a people, their 


{ 


' 
|| generous support may be fairly assumed as an evidence of a 
general thirst for knowledg: 


ally, who cannot command leisure tor minute and detailed 


| 
| To those classes more especi 
| 
reading, they serve as so many labour-saving machines, to 


|which odious improvements they are so fur dissimilar, that 
instead of destroving the absolute necessity for the labour and 
jemployment, whose indispensable diminution they supply, thes 
| both increase the demand, and furnish the materials for its 
if more extensive and liberal encouragement In the United 
| States we possess three quarterly reviews, which need not fear 
comparison with the best conducted in Great Britian and 
France, in talent, comprehensive and useful information, and 
moral and political loftiness and independence of tone As 
Ja fair specimen of each, the last numbers may be referred to 
with pride and confidence The articles of which they treat 
are interesting and valuable, their disquisitions carried on in the 
most liberal and impartial manner, their zeal for the advance 
meut of knowledge and the promotion of letters overflowing 
jand their execution unexe eptionable, trequeutly spiri 
falwavs rising above mediocrity 
The North American contains an elaborate, ar 
jenbghtened and impartial discussion on the eng 





llof the poliey proper to be pursued by our government towards 
ithe aborigines of the country, and well calculated to soothe 
existing antmosities and reconcile sectional discrepancies 
continuation of the history of Bolivar and his coadjuters in 
}ColomMa, furnishes another interesting article A review of 
Hoffman’s legal work, speaksin the highest terms of praise of 
that usetul and successful production 
The American Quarterly is not k happy than its more 
tnclent: contemporary in the chore of its subjects, and the 
manner in Which it recommends them toe public notiwe The 
defence of classical studies, which has formed so prominent 


and darling a theme of the scholar who conducts this period 





ical, continues to chicit fresh talent in its so much despisy 

cause, and to furnish new and unanswe le arguments in tts 
Pitkin’s history of the Unites 
ind La Favette’s tour 


through this country, written by Le Vasseur. are among the 


claims to universal diffusion 


States, an invaluable re pository of tacts 


other articles entitled to commendation 


The Southern Review, the youngest, but no means the 


least vigorous of the thrree competitors for literary trimestrial re 


putation, is uncommonly attractive this tume Its review of 


Hall's travels ix decidedly the most spirited and happals 


ceived of any which have vet appeared in eit! 


or lu nisphere 
A very just and unimpassioned judgment is passed upon the 
military and would-be scientific traveller, The review o 
Devereux ts not less successful than the notice of the previo 
works of the same popular author All the articies come re 


commended to the reader bw the usual mation of style 
wnd high moral tone which have characterised this journal 


trom its commencement 


| 
| 
mane and liberal spint, Adorned with the most pertinent 


and chaste figures of rhetoric. it speaks, ne vertheless, in the 
inost Hapressive and unteigned accents of unploring cle 
mencey tor the sick and poor, No extraneous assistance was 
in fact needed to commend the claime of an institution 
which can boast of dispensing efficient aid annually to ten 
thousand destitute sick persons, and of thus directly rebev- 
ing the public burden, which might have else been charged 
with their support. The address of Mr. Schroeder does 
himself eredit as a man and a philanthropist, and cannot be 


too widely circulated 


The Evening J i! —Few newspapers have ever met 
with such decided marks of public support and favour as 
this unpretending but useful sheet, published in the Bowery 
It is the third on the list of the most extensively circulated 
journals in the city. Its price, accommodated tothe means 
of a large portion of the community, does not indicate any 
proportionate want of the ability or information possessed 
by its numerous contemporaries. It displays, on the con 

trary, an abundant share of talent in the editonal depart 

ment, and its communicated articles, with a few exceptions 
have been of a popular and imteresting character. We 
refer to the essays which have occasionally appeared, treat 
ing lightly of subjects beyond the province of any daily 
paper, and which can never be approached with sufficient 
caution and delicacy. The Evening Journal would, we 
think, be se nously improved in its general aspect, tf it left 
these topics untouched, In offering this suggestion, we are 
solely actuated by an honest desire of seeming the enterpri 

ing conductor completely prosperous in the arduous career 
in Which he has embarked, and by what we deem essen 
tial to the preservation of public order and private virtue 

With the editorial ability and tact of the Journal, every 


one conversant with tts columns must be fully satustiod 


A literary lounge Such of our readers as are fond of in 
dulging in an occasional lounge among the muses, could not 
spend a leisure hour more profitably than at the literary 
emporium of the Messrs. Carvill, Broadway The neh trea 
sures of scence and the tine arts which have been amassed 
by these indefatigable caterers for the public taste, are truly 
delightful, and in manv respects astonishing Their capa 
cious store is an intellectual repository, which, in a great 
A foreign 
department has been lately added and arranged, under the 
directions of Mr. De Behr, comprising the classical work 


measure, supples the want of a public library 


"of all nations, both ancient and modern; viz,—German 


French, Spanish, Hralian, Latin, Gireck, and even Hebrew 
also, the operas ot the yomeortal Mozart, with alan words 
But it is useless to attempt a desenption of the varour 
attractions of this reeort To be duly appreciated, thes 


must be visited and mspected 
Our fai rrespondent Thurza Where praise t » wel 
deserved and so entirely gratuitor s, as the following tribute 


from the Couner and Enquirer, of the twenty-ninth ultun 


we cannot retrain trom giving tt insertion 

“We have often observed t wgnature of Thyrza im the 
columns of the New-York Mirror, and have always read he 
effusions with pleasure, We judge the writer to be a lady ot 
ly trom the signature, Thyrza’s productions bespeak a cult 
vation of mind, a vividness of mmagination, and a refine 
ment of teeling tar above the common pitch, With perhap 


two or three exceptions, she will not niler by a compariso 


ts of whom our country boast 


with the many lady poets 


"Why does she continue incognita She need wt fens 
disclose her name 

«DP brave girl The daughter of a re pectabl cruzen 
North Seconad-street ivea Pluladelphia paper had pa 


late, had throw: 


ed the evening outata party, and returning 
wrself on her bed, without changing her dress, to recover 
from a momentary fatigue. After relapsing imto a kind of 
slumber, she was startled by feeling a breathing of som 
person near her, and on looking around, discovered, by the 
faint light of the window, the figure of a man standing 
beside her. She unmediately seized him by lis waist, and 
held him so firmly as to be drawn from her posture, by hu 
struggling to free himself; and on his effecting this, and 
escaping to the stairs of the upper story, she retained a hold 
ot his garments During thi 
parent below—* Father, father ; haste, hast: 


The father was tor 


she repoate div called to lie 
Ihave caught 


a robber! much contused by the sud 


Re Wr. Schroede iddre al the opens e Nea den and uncommon call to arrive in time to secure the v 
dorm (4 Lispe nsary.—Seldom have we msen trom the lain, who escaped t rougn the rret scuttle. and descendef 
perusal of anv discourse which breathed rfhamore hu-uby the roof of th 
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MODERATO ENERGICO. 


MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS! 
COMPOSED BY W. H. PHIPPS. 
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The highlands! the highlande! 


loor wi' my auld mither there, 
back Donald and leave us nae mair. | 


Tho’ the mountains and moorlands be rugged and bare, 





the clime, and scanty the far 


] Tho’ bleak he 
My heart's « the highlands, U gin I were there 


O gin I were there, 





VARIETIES. 


Livy.—When there was that great fire in the seraglio, at} 
Constantinople, about fifty years ago, a large portion of the | 
furniture, and among the rest, several books were flung into | 
the street. The secretary of the French embassy then at! 
the porte, happened to be walking that way, and as he was 
getting as well as he could through the crowd, he saw a 
man with a large folio volume, which he had opened, but 
could not tell what to make of it. The secretary saw it}, 
was a manuscript of Livy, and on turning over the leaves a 
little further, found that it had the second decade as well as} 
the first, and probably might have all that is lost to us. He 


offered the man a handsome reward if he wonld keep the | 
book under his long robe, and follow him with it to his} 
The man agreed to it, and followed hun; but the}, 


lodgings. 


crowd and confusion increasing, they were separated, and 


so the secretary lost the opportunity of recovering so great 
a treasure as this would have been to the learned world. 
Exrertence.—At a certain age, experience removes the 
bandage which has hitherto prevented us from seeing re- 
ality. This is done by degrees ; the illusion does not vanish 
ill at once, but grows weaker, and at length wholly disap- 
pears. Fatigued by a vain chase after good, through tortu- 


ous paths, strewed with both thorns and flowers, along which 
the impulse of example and the fever of the passions hurry 


a straight and even path, not before tried, that of repose ;| 
we seek it, find it, follow it, and attain our object. Such is} 
the usual progress of human life; and the habit of achiev-| 
ing great things does not make us cease to be men. 
ANOTHER SiNGeR.—A new singer has excited some senga-} 


t tion at Vienna, and it is said that she will probably make as 


much noise in the musical world as Sontag. She is about 
eighteen years old, and is the daughter of Madame Grun- 
baum, the vocalist. 


jmade a very successful début, and attracts the dilettanti no 


less by her beauty than by her singing. This is the third 


jor fourth lady who has been announced in Germany as like-, ‘the pope’s health in a full glass after dinner ; 


|ly to replace Sontag, without fulfilling that expectation. 
THE RULING Passion.—It is related in a recent biography 
lof Lambert, the astronomer, of Mulhausen, that on being 
asked how he liked an opera at Berlin, to which he had been, 
|taken by some of his friends, he replied, that he had not seen 
it,as he had been occupied during the entire evening in eal- 
culating the refraction of light from the lustre. 

Horse RavisH.—Horse radish cut into small pieces, and 
chewed in the mouth, is an excellent remedy for hoarseness, 
coughs, colds, and cases of incipient consumption. Several 


knowledge. 
City oF WasHincToN.—The population of Washington 
city is estimated at nineteen thousand three hundred and 








and soon we recall to our recollection 


our steps, we pause ; 


nineteen. There were erected one hundred and forty- eight’ 


The young lady in question has just! 


cases of its successful application have come within our | 


dwellings in 1829. The total number of dwellings is thre: 
thousand and fifty. 

Lord Peterborough, after a visit to Archbishop Fenelon 

said, “‘he was cast in a particular mould, that was never 
used for any body else; he is a delicious creature! but | 
was forced to get away from him as soon as I possibly 
could, for else he would have made me pious.” 

Pertinacity in opinion more frequently arises from a par 
tial view of a subject than from a full comprehension of it 
land is not of itself any proof of rectitude of judgment. 
When the English were good catholics they usually drank 
au bon pere 








whence your bumper. 

If the mind be not cultivated in early life, we lose an op 
/portunity of intellectual improvement which no study in a 
|later period can repair. 

To attempt to civilize or moralize a people who are in a 
'state of want, as to subsistence, has always proved a for 
lorn hope. 

Coercion, though it may form habits, never forms princi 
'ples—the on security for their permanency. 
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